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ABSTRACT 

Results of a 1982 survey to assess competencies that 
were developed for special education teachers in -Kansas are 
presented. The 61 competencies covered the role of special education 
personnel with regular educators and the involvement of parents in 
the special education process. The objective of the 

competency-development project was to reduce the high attrition rate 
of special educators by improving preservice teacher education. 
Surveys were completed by 443 special education teachers and 57 
administrators. The teachers provided three ratings/responses for 
each competency statement: (1) the importance of each competency to 
]ob satisfaction and effective, functioning as a special educator; (2) 
their perception of their own strength in skill as defined in the 
competency statement; and (3) whether they had received any training 
in the competency, and the nature of the training. Administrators 
rated the importance of the competency and the degree to which they 
perceived teachers to possess each competency. They also indicated 
whether they thought their staff had received preservice or inservice 
•training related to each competency.. Additional information on 
teacher ^characteristics , background, and teacher settings was 
obtained. (SEW) « . - 4 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Kansas Recent Institutions Special Project is a collaborative effort 
of the six universities governed by the Kansas Board of Regents to provide 
preservice intervention for improving the retention of special education 
personnel. The project is funded by the Division of Personnel Preparation, 
Program of Special Education, U.S. Department of Education. 

The problem of attrition of special education teachers in Kansas is a 
serious factor as is demonstrated in the number of special education vacancies 
which exist each year. Almost one half of those are replacement vacancies 
caused by personnel Reaving a position. The Project is based on the premise 
that by improving higher education curriculum in several key areas the high 
attrition rate of special educators can be reduced. 

Based on existing research, sixty-one competencies were developed in the 
areas of: 1) the role of special education personnel with regular educators; ' 
and 2) involving parents more effectively in the special education process. 
A committee composed of representatives from local social education administra- 
tors, local inservice specialists, Kansas State Department of Education,* Kansas- 
National Education Association and project staff 4eveloped the competencies. 

A state-wide survey was conducted in January of 1982 to accurately determine 
how Kansas special education administrators and special education teachers perceive 
the importance of the competencies in reducing attrition, the degree to which 
Kansas teachers are perceived to possess the skills defined in the competencies 
and whether the teachers have received either pre- or inservice training related 
to the competencies. 

A summary report of the results of this study follows. These results will 
be considered by „the Project Advisory Board and special education faculty at 
each of the universities in order to make specific recommendations regarding 
curriculum revision. 



PROCEDURE >. 

A randomized, stratified sample of special education teachers and all 
special education administrators in Kansas were surveyed to establish a data 
base regarding professional competencies within the special education field 
which teachers and administrators consider to be critical to the reduction of 
attrition among special education personnel. * 

One thousand of the 2,700 special education teachers in Kansas were 
randomly selected to be included in the study. Teachers from e*ch administrative 
Unit in. the state were included with the group stratified according to the 
categorical area in which tha person is currently teaching. The surveys 
were given to the Director of Special Education of each administrative unit 
for distribution. Out of 973 surveys which were distribued, 443 were completed 
and returned, making the overall return rate 46.5%. 

Ninety-five surveys were distributed to special education administrators. 
Fifty-seven surveys were completed by administrators and analyzed making the 
return rate 60%. \ q 



Special education teachers were asked to give three ratings for each 
competency statement (See Appendix for a -copy of the instrument)^ First 
they considered how important they felt each competency was to job satisfaction 
and effective functioning as a special educator. Next they were asked to 
rate their perception of their own strength in skill as defined in the 
competency statement. Third they were asked to identify whether they had 
received any training in that competency and whether the training was received 
in college coursework or inservice training such as conventions, seminars, 
or workshops sponsored by the state or local education agency. 

-Special education administrators were also asked to give three ratings 
for each competency statement. They "rated the importance and the dfegree 
to which they perceived teachers to possess each competency.. They also 
were asked to indicate whether they thought their staff had received, pre- & 
or inservice training related to each competency. 

The response scale for the importance and skill iratings was as follows: 





IMPORTANCE 




. SKILL 


1 - 


High importance 


or 

o 1 - 


High degree of skill 


2 - 


Some importance 


2 - 


Some skill 


3 - 


Limited importance 


1 - 


Limited skill * 


4 - 


No important:*- 


4 - 


No ski LJ. * 



> The response mode for the training was a (>/) or U) to any of the 
following which would apply to the respondent: p 

College - Check this* column if in your college coursework 

you received training directly related to developing 
the competency described. 

■ <> 

Inservice - Check this column if during conventions, seminars, 
or special state or school sponsored workshops 
you attended you received training directly related 
to developing the competency described. 

None - Check this category if you have had NO college 

coursework or inservice experience that has 
; covered the skill described in the competency 
statement. 

the sixty-ohe competencies were grouped into ten general topic areas. At 
the ehd of the survey, each respondent was also instructed to prioritize the 
ten topics with a ranking of 1-10 in relationship to their affect or contribution 
to teacher attrition (10-raost affecting or contributing; 1-least affecting or 
contributing) . 

Demographic and descriptive inLoriruiLion asked of each of the teacher 
respondents included the personal char act eristics of: sex; age range; 
highest academic degree; total years teaching experience; special education 
certification level? university at which the majority of special education 
coursework was completed; AND setting information of: Grade levels currently 
teaching; administrative arrangement; paraprof essibnal available; type(s) 
of student (s) services provided for; and size of district. \ - 



Analysis of the data collected in the study speaks to several questions 
concerning the relationship of the professional competencies to the reduction 
of attrition among special educators. 

1) What topic areas (i.e., communicating with parents, organizing 
the learning environment, etc.) do special education teachers 
feel are most important to attrition and do they report receiving 
training? 

2) How do special education teachers in the various categorical 
areas and 0 administrators rank the importance of each topic area 
in contributing to attrition? 

*■ 

3) * Are there competencies in which special education teachers feel 

less skilled but. rate as important in contributing td attrition 
and have they received training related to these competencies? 

4) Are there competencies in which special education administrators 
feel special education teachers are" less skilled but rate as 
important in contributing to attrition? . ! 

5) Is there agreement between special education teachers and special 
education administrators regarding the degree to which special 
education teachers possess skill in a competency? 

6) Is there a difference between urban and rural teacher respondents 
regarding their ratings of the importance and degree of skill in 8 
the competencies* 



One of the goals of the study was to determine which competencies need to 
receive greater emphasis in preservice training programs. Questions 3-6 above 
especially help to identify these* competencies. 

A combination of descriptive statistics and comparative statistics (t-Test) 
were used in the analysis of data. A .001 level of significance was used for 
ai 1 analyses . Results and data for the study will be presented through 
addressing each of the above questions. 



RESULTS 
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Question #1 : ^ 

What topic areas do special education teachers feel are most 
important to attrition and do they report receiving training? 

The sixty-one competencies were grouped into ten topic areas for special 
education teachers to prioritize according to their effect or contribution 
to teacher attrition. A score of "10" was assigned to the topic area which 
most effects or contributes to attrition. A score of "1" was assigned to thfe 
topic area which least effects or contributes to ^attrition. 

Table 1 is the overall topic area ranking of the teacher respondents 
from all categoical areas listed from* most important or contributing to 
attrition (10), tp least important (1). The final columns show the percent 
responses regarding having received or not received training. 

TABLE 1 

Total Special Education Teacher Rankin9 and Training 

Topic Area * Training No Training 

#10 - Assisting Regular Educators with 73.10% 26.90% 

Instruction of Special Education 
Students 

#9 - Consultation/Problem Solving with 47.47% 52.33% 

Regular Educators 

#8 - Mechanics of Communicating with 

Regular Educators 60.43% 39.57% 

#7 - Communicating with Parents e 66.46% 33.54% 

#6 - Individualizing Instruction for ^ 

Learners ' 85.66% 14.34% 

#5 - Preparing/Delivering Inservice 60.00% 40,00% 

Training with Regular Educators 

H - Involving Parents in the IEP Process 69.83% 30.17% 

#3 - Organizing tUe Learning Environment 70.19% 29.81% 

#2 - Providing Feedback ^to Parents 59.71% 40.29% 

•) * 

#1 - Assisting Parents in Locating 36.82% 63.18% 

Community Resources 

Having received no training is reported by ovor 50'fc of respondents for the 
second rajpked topic area, consultation and problem solving with parents. In 
the third ranked area, mechanics of communicating with regular educators, almost 
40% of the teachers indicated having received no training. 
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Question #2 : 



HOW DO SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS JN THE VARIOUS CATEGORICAL 
AREAS,, AND ADMINISTRATORS, RANK THE IMPORTANCE OF EACH TOPIC AREA 
IN CONTRIBUTING TO ATTRITION? 

Table 2 represents how each categorical area of special education teachers 
ranked the ten topics. The number (#) of m the topic area reflects the overall 
ranking assigned as shown in Table 1. Table 2 then displays the number of 
respondents, their categorical area, and the ranking that 4 group assigned the 
topic areas importance to attrition. 

TABLE 2 * . * 

Topic Area Ranking by Categorical Area 



Respondent Group 



# 


Categorical Area 


#10 


#9, 


, #8 


|7 * 


#6 


#5 


• #4 


11 


#2 


11 


(74) 


EMR 


9 


10 


.8 


4 


6 


2 


1 


5 


3 


1 


(24) 


TMR 


8 . 


9 


10 


7 


6 


3 




1 


4 


5 


(18) 


SMH 


5 


6 


2 


V 

\ 8 


10 


■ 4 


7 


9 


3 


1 


(63) 


Gifted 


8 


10 


9 


\; 


5 


7 


4 


6 


3 


1 


(07) 


Physically 
Impaired 


9 


,8 


' 7 


\ 


2 


10 


• 5 


1„ " 


4 


6 


(08) 


Hearing 
Impaired 


10 , 


5 


4 


9 


8 


2 


6 


f 

• 7 


3 


1 


(72) 


Interrelated 


8 


9 \ 


10 


5 


3 


7 


6 


4 


1 


2 


. (02) 


Visually. 
Impaired 


10 


1 - 


V 

\."5 


7 


4 


I 

2 


9 


3 


6 


8 


(128) 


LD 


9 


10. 


8 


6 


5 


7 


2 




3 


I 


(57) 


ED (PSA) 


10 . 


8 


9 


6 


5 


7 , 


2 


4° 


3 


1 


(57) 


Administrators 


8 


10 ' 


9 


3 


5 


6 


4 


7 


1 


' 2 



TOTAL - 510 



Three topic areas were .consistently ranked the highest in contributing to 
attrition by administrators and all categorical areas with the exception of the 
teachers of the severely/multiply handicapped* and the hearing impaired. The three 
topic areas are: ^ v> 

a) Assisting regular educators with instruction of special education students 

b) Consultation/problem solving with regular educators 

c) Mechanics of communicating with regular educators 

• . 8- " ' 



Question*#3 : . 0 

Are there competencies in which special education teachers feel 

LESS SKILLED BUT RATE AS BEING IMPORTANT IN CONTRIBUTING TO ATTRITION 
AND HAVE THEY RECEIVED TRAINING RELATED TO THESE COMPETENCIES? 

Table 3 first lists the ten competencies which show the greatest 
statistically significant (.001) difference between importance and skiU 
(i.e., highly importanjt/lower skill). The next ten competencies listed 
also rate importance significantly higher ^than skill, though-' the difference 
is not as great as in the first ten competencies. .The last three competencies 
listed show closer agreement in the ratings of importance and skill. 

The percent of respondents who indicated having received training in the 
competency are listed by: having received training only in college;/ only 
in inservice; having received no trainings and having received training in 
both college and inservice. « . 

0 u - 

TABLE 3 

* Special Education Teacher Rating of 

Skill/Importance and Training Received 



Competency Statement * t-value £ College Inservice None 



Able to implement various 
techniques for identifying 
effective methods of 
instruction 

Assist parents in locating 
community resources , 



Assist parents in using 
community resources 



Both 



Eliciting* responses from parents 10.89 .000 39.81% 5.45% 39.34% 12.56% 
Problem solving (conflict Q 

resolution) with parents 10.49 .000 37.20% 7.82% 39.10% 13.27% 

Able to assist in the identi- 
fication and adaptation of 
innovative methods and/or 
materials for programs for 'A 
ekceptional children within 

regular education i 9.76 .000 41.47% 9.48% 27.49% 19.43% 



9.35 .000 55.92% 6.40% 13.27% 22.51% 
9.33* .000 ' 20.85% 12.32% 55.69% 8.77% 



Abie to anticipate possible „ 
instructional problems in • 

advance and adapt accordingly. 9.19 .000 37.44% 5.92% 42.89% 11.61% 

a . \ . - ' 

\ \ , ■ 

Able- to help teachers develop V v ,^ 
problem solving skills ^ \ 9.13 .000 20.44% 10.19% 47:87% 11.37% 



9.10 .000 20.14% 10.43% 60.19% 7.11% 



Assist parents in locating •• 

peer-type advocacy resources-. ■ r. • 8.99 .000 18.01% 8.53% \ 63.98% 6.40% 



/ ■ • 

• * • 1 

w • 

• 

3 • 

* • 

Competency Statement 


t-value 




1 • • . • 

College 


"Inservice 


* 

None 


7 
* 

Both 


Able to determine objective 
criteria, evaluation procedures, 
and data collection needs to 
measure learner progress 

• > 


.8.83 


a 

• 000 


.57.35% 


8.29% 

i 


8.06% 


24.88% 


Demonstrate knowledge and 
understanding of the realities 
of » parental attitudes and reactions 
to having an exceptional child 


8.82 


.000 


•9 

45.73% 


5.92% 


31.J28V- 




Establish methods for parent 
follow-up of instructional 
programs where appropriate 


' 8.67 


.000 


31.52% 


10.19% 


45.50% 


10.19% 


Ah$e to assist. in the develop- 
ment of instructional programs „ * 
for exceptional children with 
. , regular education 


8.66 ■ 


.000 


38.15% 


9.95% 


31.52% 


18.01% 


Assist parents in evaluating 
peer-type advocacy resources 


8.50 


• 000 . 


14.93% 


8.06% 


68.72% 


5.45% 


Develop with parents methods 
for them to use in evaluating 
their child's progress 


8.43 


.000 


27.01% 


\ 

6.16% 


54.50% 


9.00%' 


Able to determine the specific 
.education and related services 
needed based on the leamet 
goals and objectives 


ft. 40 


.000 


56.16% 


7.82% 


10.66% 


24.64% - 


Knowledge of the current 
literature on instructional 
practices for exceptional 3 
children within regular education ■ 


8.33 . 


.000 


40.76% 


12^32% 


25.59% ■ 


19.43% 


Able to analyze a teacher's 
situation as a basis for deter* 
mining consultant needs 


8.25 


.000 


23.22% 


9.72% 


56.87% 


7.82% 


Effectively communicate with 
parents the educational needs 
of their child and the program 
, being provided 


8.13 


.000 • 


41.71% 


9.95% 

\ 


26.78% 


19.67% y. 

/ 


Demonstrate knowledge and under- . 
standing of the importance to 
improved learning when parents 
are involved in working with 
exceptional children 


8.12 


iOOO 


40.28% 


\ 

4.74% 


36.97% 


/ 
/ 

* 

14.69% -~ 


ERIC \ ' ' y ' 
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. • • e - .. - * r. ■ 

Competency Statement t-value £ College Inservicc None Eotj i 

Able to understand and critically* v ^ / ; _ . .. 

evaluate the potential of »• * ■ t . ? , % / -3 

different classroom organization * . ' _ . ^,^r 

models for self-contained, resource, • £ r , " ' V 

itinerant, and Regular education M v *■ 

classrooms * 2*.78* .006 S5.69% * 8.06% 22*51% ±2\8Q% 



Able to plan a training^program ■ \ » ^ 4 n . - - 

foxr other-educational personnel „ • . . 

^iTall aspects of the IEP process 2.13 .034, 27.49% 23.93% 3},,.d4.%; ' 16.11% 



.a- 



Able to plan traiHing programs I % < > "* * n < ° ip 

concerned with the ' identification / -V** 

and use of data collectioh , . • „ \ s ** 

techniques and instruments " 1.87 .062 40*28*7^ 8.2S& 36.97% 11.37% - 



Special education teacher respondents rated all "6i competencies a§ important 
or highly important. The mean rating for importance was consistently higher \ . 
than the meao rating for -skill.* In only' ths thro? #»pst«ncies displayed above was no 
statistically significant (.001) difference. found in thte rating of importance 
and skill. "* \ m 
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Question * #,4 : • . «■ 

. Ar£ there competencies in^hich special 'education administrators 
feel their"" special education teachers are less skilled but rate as 
important in contributing to attrition? . . . * 

" * s . t 1 

Special education administrator respondents also rated the 61 competencies^ 
&s important or vety important, and consistently rated tiracher skill lower than 
they rated competency importance- 7 Table* 4 lists the nine competencies which 
show the ? greatest statistically significant difference between importance and 
skill. The next ten competencies listed als,o rate importance 'significantly 
highpr than' skill, though the difference is not as great as in the first nine 
competencies'. The las*t seven competencies listed show the closest agreement 
in.. • rat incfe. between importance *arid skill. 



\ 

A, 
i 1 



TABLE 4 



\ Administrator Rating of Special Education 

- . Tqachet Skill/Importance 

r , © 

Competency Statement ; t , t-vafue £ 

\ • - » * * 

„ ■■- m § 

Able to effectively transmit! information to 4 « 

school personnel (regular clkssroom teachers, ' > * 

administrators) through various communication modes T N f 

(e.g., verbaiy written) " .** 8.45 .000 

Able to help teachers devfelop problem" solving skills • - 7y99 .000 

Active listening . • N n , 7.90 ■ « .000 

Effectively* communicate with parents the educational p „ ^ , 

needs of their child- and the program being provided 7.6b • .000 

. . *. . « - . * - ) * 

-Able to determine objective criter^, .evaluation , ' 
procedures, and data collection needs* to measure 

learner progress * * ■ * *7.61 " /000 

Problem solving ^(conflict resolution) with parents 7.47 .000 

• • • • ' * - - „ . . • • . y 

Able to assist in the ^development of instructional 

* programs fqr-^ exceptional children w itni n regular ' * 

educators *' \ 7.37 ..000 

Attending to what parents communicate • 7.25. e ^ .000 

Abie to ^assist in the development of "classroom 
management techniques for exceptional children 

within regular education ^ # - 7.00 , .060^ 
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Competency Statement t-value £ 

Able to implement 0 various techniques for identifying 

effective metfhods of instruction 6.96 .000 



Able to identify and assist personnel skilled to 

assume specific roles* in the instructional ^program 6.71 



Eliciting responses from parents % 

Able to analyze a teacher's situation as a basis for 
determining consultant needs 



Develop with parents methods for them to use in 
evaluating their child's progress 



Involve parents with instructional or behavior 
management program 

Able to anticipate possible instructional problems 
in advance and adapt accordingly 

Able to use formal communication models to enhance 
effective interaction with school personnel on 
instructional related problems 



Able to demonstrate the ability jto identify and arrange 
interpersonal situations which enhance communication^ 
in large group meetings 



Abie to demonstrate the ability to communicate to 

parents information on legislation which affects the 

education of the handicapped in Free Appropriate 

Public Education 3 * 41 



Assist parents in evaJUiaU^ 



resc 



Able to demonstrate the ability to identify and 
arrange interpersonal situations which enhance . 
* communication in conferences 

o 13 

ERLC - , * 



.000 



Able to determine appropriate goals and objectives 

based on learner characteristics 6.65 .000 

Establish methods for parent follow-up of instructional 
programs whete appropriate \ 

\ 

Able to determine the specific education and related 
services needed based on the learner goals and objectives 6.63 



6.63 .000 



. .000 
6.50 .000 



6.42 .000 
• 000 



Establish a system. of frequent feedback to parents 6.40 

6.39 .000 



6.39 .000 



6.26 .000 



6.26 .000 



3.43 .001 



3.37 . .001 



3.36 .001 
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Competency Statement t~v*lue 



Assist parents in locating peer-type advocacy resources 3,28 .001 

Able to demdnstrate the ability to comunicate to 
parents information on legislation which affects the 
education of the handicapped in Least Restrictive 

Environment 3,24 .002 

Assist parents in evaluating community resources 3.20 .002 



1 
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Question #5 : 

IS THERE AGREEMENT BETWEEN SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS AND 
SPECIAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS REGARDING THE DEGREE TO WHICH 
SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS POSSESS SKILL IN A COMPETENCY? 

Table 5 includes the five competencies which show no significant 
difference (p<.001) between the teachers and administrators rating of the 
teachers 1 skill. The next eight competencies show agreement between the 
teachers 1 and the administrators' perception of skill although there is 
a statistically significant difference (.01) between the two. The final 
ten competencies displayed are those where administrators and teachers 
show the greatest statistically significant difference (.001) in their 
perception of teacher skill*. 

J • 

Comparison of Special Education Administrator/Teacher 
Ratirg of Competency Skill 

Competency Statement t-value £ 

Assist parents in locating community resources ^ 1.39 .165 

Assist parents in locating peer-type advocacy resources 1.48 .140 

Assist parents in using community resources 1.65 .099 



Able to describe the different communication processes 
relevant to the role of consultant in a local school 
setting 



2.36 .019 



/ 

Assist parents in evaluating community resources 2*36 .019 



Able to design and organize instructional activities 
for other educational personnel aimed at the 
development of specific skills requisite to various 

educational roles , . . . " % 2.65 .Q08 

Able to analyze a teacher's situation as a basis 

for determining consultant needs 1 2.72 .007 

i * 

Able to design conrouni cation procedures > 
applicable Jto .the -role of a consultant in a local 

school situation 2.84 .005 



Assist parents in evaluating peer^-type advocacy 
resources 



15 



2.87 .004 
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Competency Statement t-value jo 

Develop with parents methods for them to use in 

evaluating their childfc progress 2.96 .003 

Able to demonstrate the ability to communicate to 
parents information on legislation which affects 
the education of the handicapped in Free Appropriate 

Public Education 2.96 003 

Able to use formal communication models to enhance 
effective interaction with school personnel on 

instructional related problems 3.02 .003 

Involve parents in making placement decisions 

according to LRE * 3.10 002 

P 



Involve parents in the program evaluation .process 7.00 .000 

AbLe to demonstrate the ability to identify and 
arrange interpersonal situations which enhance 

communication in individual meetings - 7.01 .000 

Demonstrate knowledge and understanding of the 
importance to improved learning when parents are 

involved in working with exceptional children 7.05 .000 

Able to determine the specific education and 
related services needed based on the learner goals 

and objectives 7-13 #00Q 

Problem solving (conflict resolution) with parents 7.67 .OOd 

Demonstrate knowledge and understanding of the 
realities of parental attitudes and reactions to 

having an exceptional child * * 8.02 .000 

Verbal and non-verbal (written, gestures) communication 

with parents 8#45 -Q00 



000 



Communicating feelings with parents 8.71 
Attending to what parents communicate 8.94 .000 

Active listening 10.60 .000 



16 
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Question #6 : 

IS THERE A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN URBAN AND RURAL TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS REGARDING THEIR RATINGS OF THE IMPORTANCE AND 
DEGREE OF SKILL IN THE COMPETENCIES? 

A t-Test comparing urban (> 4,000 student population) and rural 
( < 4000 student population) special education teacher responses for 
perceived importance indicated no significant differences (p< .05). The 
same statistical procedures yielded no difference in urban vs. rural 
ratings related to perceived skill in the competencies. 



DISCUSSION 



The results of this study are being presented to the Kansas Regent 
Institutions Special Project Advisory Board and special education faculty 
at all six regent institutions for a thorough consideration prior to 
making specific recommendations for curriculum revision in the university 
training programs. 

A cursary analysis of the data would indicate that all respondents 
view the competencies as important factors to attrition and that the compe- 
tencies are consistently ranked" with higher importance than skill. No 
significant differences were found between urban or rural respondents. 

General findings indicate that che competencies related to the role 
of special education personnel ^with regular educators are viewed as the 
most important. In at least twp of the topic areas from this group, a 
sparcity of training is reported. The findings also consistently indicate 
that administrators perceive teachers to be less skilled in these competencies 
than do teachers perceive their own skill. 

The competency topic area of assisting parents in locating community 
resources was the area where over 63% of the teachers indicated having 
received no training. The data also show that of tHe five (5) individual 
competencies where both administrators, and teachers agreed the teachers 
Were less skilled, four of five are in the area of assisting parents in locating 
Community tesources. 

These findings suggest that the competencies studied are. valid in 
relationship tcr attrition, of special education personnel in Kansas. The 
findings also provide a basis for assessing current special education 
teacher preparation programs in the state. 
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APPENDIX 

TEACHER FORM 
KANSAS SURVEY REGARDING 
ATTRITION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 



DIRECTIONS: 
l 



^ 1 ^. C ^ U T 1 !^i; d "J™*™*", plo... rat. th. ioportonc. of ooch e^, doocrihod by 
your .kill. ' '* 10 ' m -* rlc « 1 -Mch roflocto tho otroogth of 



Ploooo uoo th« following ocoloo to rite 
IMPORTANCE 



SKILL 



2. 



1 - Hi* lnportoaco , . H1|h dcgrM off . km 

2 - Sono laportonc* 2 - Sow okill 

3 - Llodtod loportonco 3 - U «itod .kill 

« - No ioport.nc. - * - No skill \ 

In th. colon, lob.l.d "TUININC", chock W ») .ny of tho follovin. fck> ,ly; 

C01UM " Snttli 1 :.?:^"^" in coi ;" m >- ™«*v.. tr.i n i», 

dlroctly rol.tad to dovoloalng tho ca*otoacy doocrlbod. 
laoorvlc. - Chock thlo col«n If ,„rl M conv^itloiio, „ . H cUl .tot. o, 

rolatod to developing tho cooootoacy doocrlbod. 

N ° f " " T'K" " yOU h * v ' h *" S eoll «»« eeuraalrk or lnaervlca 

exyerlanca that ho. covorod tho oklll doocrlbod In tho to-otomey 
ototooont • 



mroiTAiici iuu waihihc 



High 



Liwltod 
Ko 



COMMUNICATION WITH REGULAR EDUCATORS: 
A. Mochoftlcos 

I . Ahlo to doocriho tho dlfforoftt coonnMUeotloo procaoooo 
rolovoot to the rolo of oonouitojit 1« • local octal 
oot ting. 



2. Ahlo to 000 foraol cooBMolcottoo «odola to onhonco offoctlvo 
Utoroctloo with ochool poroooool 00 lnotmctlonol rolotod 
probloo*. 

3. Ahlo to offectiwoly tranoolt iofoTMtloo to ochool poroooool 
<r«t*lor cUoorooa toochora. ooo*nlotrotoro) th rough vorlouo 
coaBualcotlo* 00000 (o.g., vorhol, writ ton) 

4. Ahlo to idoatlfy tho ohjoctivoo for o prooooeotloo oltuotioo 
(i.o., to imf.ro, looplro, porooodo, ate) ond oaplay tho 

.ooot owttohlo tochoUttoo. , 7 

5. Ahlo to idootlfy ood orrooto lotarporoooal altootlooa 
(i.o., individual cooforoocoo. oaoll tr*voo, lorgo grWp 
oootUfo, Me.) which onhooco cooMoieocloo! 

Ci. Ahlo to doolgo coojn«Uotlon prorodoroo oppltcobla to tho 
rolo of o cooon'toot in 0 lotol ochool oltuotioo. 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



n 


nnn 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 




□ 


□□□ 


□ 


□□□ 


n 


□□0 



IS 



IMPORTANCE SKILL 



TRAINING 



Coneultstion/Froblea Solving: 

7. Able to analyst a teecher'e situation aa a baala for 
datarmlnlng coneultent neede. 

&• Abla to halp teechere develop problem solving akllla. 



High 
Sow 
Limited 
No 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



9. Abla to eeteblieli hlm/haraelf aa a conatant aourca of 
consulting halp In contraat to tha rola of s problsm 
aolvar. 



□ □ 



Zndlvlduslltsd Instruction: 



10. Abla to aeeeee the learner 'a praaant level of aducatlonal — 

performence through contributing to tha comprahunelva 

^valuation. I 1 1—1 

11. Abla to determine approprlata goala and objactlvaa I I j 
baaad on laarnar charactariatica. I I I— I 

12. Abla to determine objactlva crlterle, avaluatlon proc«duree, j" 1 \\ 
and data collactlon naada to meeeure laarnar progrcee. | | |_J 

13. Abla to determine tha a pacific education and ralatad 0 f I fj 
eervlcee needed baaad on tha laarnar goala and objactlvaa. | | | — | 

14. Abla to implement varloua tachaiquaa for ldantlfylng 

affactlvo methode of Instruction. (e.g., obeer#etional — 

technlquee, oelf-epprelool ecelee, dagraa of laarnar 

growth attrlbutad to tha aathod of lnatructlon). LJ I — I 

a 

15. Abla to Identify and assist psrsonaal (l.a. paraprofaaalonal, 

couneelor» teechere, ate.) aklllad to eeeume apaclflc rolaa I 

In tha instructional program. LJ I — I 

Organisation of Learning Environment: 

16. Abla to uadarataad and critically evaluata tha potentlel — 
of different claaarooai orgaalaatloa a ada l a far eel f -contained, II 
reeeurce, itinerant, emd regular eaucotlea classraaM. LJ I — I 



17. Able to deneaetrete tha uaa af eppreprlote lnetructlemel 

r greuplmge aa aaadad far the academic eltuatlan within both I II 

tha •pec lei end regular claae anvl ru n m e. LJ I — i 

18. Abla ta aveluata eppraprlete iaatructian*l tlaa eequeactt SB . — 
(i.e.. number and laagth af daily, weekly ieetrwetieaal 

parlada) far lntervaatlen baaad an laerner aaada. I I LJ 

19. Able te anticipate passible inetrwctlenal problem* in - (~j I I 
advance and adapt accordingly. I — I LJ 

20. Able ta atrueture actlvitlaa in tha una af equipment and j~ j f"! 
metarule ta enhenee leernlng. LJ LJ 

I. las true t lone 1 Pract lcee : 

21. Knowledge af tha currant literature on instructional prectlcea j I I I 
far exceptional children within regular educatlea. LJ I I 

• ./ * 

22. Able te eaalet ia tha davalapmant ef lmatrmetlenal pregreme T""| ["""I 
far exceptional children within regular education. | | | | 



□ □□ 

□ □□ 

ODD 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 



IHTOtTAMCX SKILL TRAINING 



t. Ioi true Clonal Practical; (continued) 

23. Aklfl to aaaUt In tba develo»«ent of cleeeroou nanagea»nt 
tachnlquea for exceptional children within ragular educe t ion. 

24. Able to aoalet In the identification and edeptetlen of 
innovative ncthode end/or natarlala for pro gram* for 
except leoel chlldran within ragular aducatlon. 



F. Inaarvlca Training for Ragular Bducatoro: 

25. Able ta plan a training program for othar aducatlonal 
pereounel on all aepecte of the ZST proceee. 

26. Abie to deelga anal organise lnatructloiul actlvltlaa for 
athar aducatlanal paraonnal elned at tha development of 
eeeclflc eblllo rajulalte to various aducatlonal ralaa. 



High 


1 




1 




• 




« 

U 






Soma 

Llnltad 


2 
3 




2 
3 




r 

rH 
rH 




I 
m 




• 

c 


Mo 


4 




* 




5 




m 

s 




o 

X 



27. 



Able ta plan a training program ralavant ta argaalalng 
tha laamlng envireouent with conaldoratloa for Individual 
laamar naada and the tatal claaareon sotting. 



28 • A* la to plaa a training progroa ralavant to tha aalactlon 

and utlllsatlan af instructional ajetnedeloglee and clsssroeo) 
na a aganant tochnljuea with exceptional learners. 

29. Asia to plan tralalng prograa* concarnod with tha ldantlflcation 
anal uaa af data collactlon tachnlquea and lnetruaunte. 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



INVOLVING PARENTS; 

A. Coanmleatlon with Perente: 



Able ta dananatrata tha ability to casajunlcata ta pa rant a 
lnfarnatlan an legleletien which affecta tha aducatlon 
af tha handicapped in nach af tha fallawiag arass r a la tad 
ta TL. f4.|42 and Kansas Special tducatlon far Exceptional 
Chlldran Aett 



□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ ODD 





30. r rM j^rrtfUt. fuHle Uacatlmi, 


D 


□ 






31. UMt iMtHtttM IWtCMMM. 


□ 


□ 


□ □□ 




32. Jkelated Sarvlcaa. 


□' 


□ 


□ □□ 




33. Dun rreceee. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


34. 


terbel and nan^vnrhal' (written, gaaturaa) una anient ion with 
parent a. 




□ 


□ □□ 


35. 


Bavaleplng trust with parents. 


□ 


□ 


□ □□ 


36. 


fi— aalcating feelings with parents. 


□ 






37. 


fretles) salving (conflict rsselutisn) with parents. 


□ 


□ 


□ □□ 


38. 


Attendlag ta what parent a aeeaaaaii ata. 


□ 


□ 




39. 


Active Ueteaing* 


□ 


.-□ 


□ DO 


40. 


tlicting roopeaeee fron perente. . * 


□ 




□ □□ 



IMPORTANCE SKILL TRAINING 



High 
Soon 
LUl^tsd 
Ho 



• Cfcoonmlcotlon With Pirwtn (continuo*) 

v 

Aklo to ooaonotroto tho otlllty to ioontify oM orrango 
intoryoroonol oltuotlono which onhonco cownwoieotion in 
o«ch of tho following oituotionos 

41. Urge group noctlogo. 

42. Swill group HoettnM* 

43. Conforoncoo. 

« 

44. InoivUuol MMtlngi* 

|. Uoaarotoaolng oaodo of Parontot 

45 tautmi knowlolga on4 unoorotonolng •* tho rnalltlao 

of parantil ottltuaoo ul reoctlono to having as oncoptloaal 

ehiU. 

46. n,MMtMti knowlooao ana* utUorotonolng of tho laaartaaco to 
laarovoo looming whoa poroato oro involvo* in working with 
oxcoftlonal chllcroa. 

C. Involving Poronto in tho IIP Procooat 

47. Involvo poronto in tho aaaaoaaant orocooo through tho 
'coaarohonnlvo ovoluatlon procoduroo. 

48. involvo poronto in oouhllohing looming mmJ oohavlorol 
goolo oa4 okjcttlvoo. 

49. Involvo poronto in anting pUeonoat oacloloao according 
to Ul. 

50. Xnvalva poronto In ootorainjng oupport oorvlcoo, . 

51. Xavolva- poronto with loo fractional or tohavlar n m igin u t 
progran. 

52. iavolvn pamnto u tho program evaluation procooo. 
0. AMlotlcg Poronto with Locoting Counvnity nooowreooi 

53. Aoo lot poronto in locating aanaanlty rooowrcoo. 
54Nolot poronto io uoing^coaawalty rooowrroo. 

55. AoolotWonto in ovolaatlng coonuolty rooowrroo. 

56. Aoolot porontotn toooting pnor-typo advocacy raaaurcaa. 

57. Aoolot poronto in evaluating peer-type edvececy rooowr coo. 
t. Providing reeeeeck to Pareatet 

58. Botahliok o oyotan of froawont f e eennc k to pereete. 
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□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



8 

5> 



□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 



□ .0 



□ 


□ 


□ □□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □□ 


0 


□ 


□ □0 


□ 


□ 


□ □□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 






□ 


□ 


□ □□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □□ 


0 


□ 


□ □□ 
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txroftTAHCc SKILL 



TRAINING 



nigh 
See* 
Ualted 



f. Providing reedbeck to r« rente: (continued) 

59/ Effectively coenajnlceto with eerente the educational *' 
neede of their child and the erograa being provided. 

60- Eeteblleh earthed* for parent follow-up of Inetructleeal 
pregraa* vher* appropriate. 

61. Develop vlthjerente aethode for tha« t> uaa In eveluettM 
their chlld'a progreee. 



□ 
□ 



□ □□□ 



0 — □ □□□ 



DIRECTIONS! 

Ua aew ree.u"t that you pleaee prlorltlae each af the la 11 awing teplce arltH a r eating U | 
1 - iaaat effecting or contributing ta ettrltlen; 10 • Nee* effecting at aaaxrlMlag ta a 
Ha two caeeeorleo ehould receive tha eeaa * 



ta 10 - 
attrition. 



" Haebanlca of coemuolcetlug vita regular oeucatere. 

5 

r^Conaultatloa/Froalaai eolvlag with regular educetere. 

- tndividueliaing lnatructlon far laaraara. 

* Orgag^lng tha learning eavlrenaeat. 



. - Aeelating regular educator* with 1 net ruction af eeeclel education etudeate. 

. * Prepering/Delivering ipeervlce trelnlag with readier educe tat a. 

, • C tmumi catlap with parent a. 

, - levelvlaf eerea^e le tha IgP preceee. „ \ 

. - Aeelating pereate\u locating ceejeaalty reaaurcaa. 

, * Providing feedback ta eereatc. 
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